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dishes reserved and sent to her lodging - unsurpassable compli-
ments, both. Her farewell words to Norwich may be taken as
typical of her partings: *I have laid up in my breast such good
will, as I shall never forget Norwich3; and proceeding onward^
she *did shake her riding-rod, and said, "Farewell! Norwich/*
with the water standing in her eyes/

Elizabeth visited both Universities, Oxford twice, Cam-
bridge once, and listened to a heavy round of addresses, disputa-
tions, sermons, and plays, in Latin and Greek, which must have
been insufferable boredom to less cultured courtiers, though
she herself went through the routine with patience, nay, with
pleasure, and let herself be prevailed upon to answer the Uni-
versities in their learned tongues. When one orator praised her ^
many and singular virtues, she modestly shook her head, bit her
lips and fingers,, and interrupted with disclaimers; but when he
turned to praise virginity, ' God's blessing of thine heart/ she
called out; 'there continue." There were rarely any unfortunate
incidents, but after the Cambridge visit in 1564 some of the
scholars pursued her to the next stage of her journey in order to
present a farce for which there had been no time. It turned out to
be a scandalous satire on Catholicism, one player representing
Bishop Bonner, another being dressed as a dog with the Host
in his mouth. Elizabeth rose and left the chamber, outrageds
using strong language; and as the torch-bearers followed her,
the farce met an ignominious end in darkness.

Elizabeth's descent on private houses was both coveted and
feared; coveted for the honour, feared lest there might be some
hitch, or the entertainment fail short of expectations. Appar-
ently, there was no need to do more than surrender the house to
the Queen's use: the cost of food, even the furnishings, would
be provided by the Royal Household. But to do no more than
this might be regarded as churlish behaviour, and in one in-
stance certainly was so regarded, at least by courtiers. There are
many little incidents to suggest that Elizabeth herself was re-
luctant that smaller folk should outreach themselves on her
behalf, but the extravagant preparations made by wealthier
hosts, or by courtiers trying to outdo one another, tended to set